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of building a $75,000 library. They had at 
first requested the librarian to look up the 
matter thoroughly and lay out a plan 
concerning the inside of the library, what 
was wanted on the inside without any 
reference to the outside. A local architect 
was chosen, in order to have him always 
on the ground. Three members of the 
board went with the architect and visited 
a number of libraries, picking out the good 
points and finding out the bad ones. Then 
the librarian and the architect met and 
together they put an outside to the library. 
Their library is built almost without any 
permanent partitions and offers a light, 
cheery and pleasant inside. 

Mr Dawley stated his approval, as far as 
possible, to open shelves. In their library 
no great amount of books had been lost 
and but very little mutilation of books had 
occurred. With regard to the newspaper 
room, he stated that in their case it had 
been used in making the library popular 
and was a great success. They had the 
leading newspapers from all over the 
country and he could see no valid argu- 
ment against a library having a newspaper 
room. 

Mr Carr of Scranton, Pa., stated that 
these problems had to be looked at differ- 
ently. Open shelves was a very important 
Question, and while some libraries could 
afford to carry them on, others could not. 
As to architects, in general, they do not 
deal with any line of work so unsatisfac- 



torily as they do with libraries. Pew 
libraries are what they should be and it Is 
a very serious matter. Librarians should 
plan from the inside out, not from the 
outside in. Newspaper rooms also depend 
on the locality. 

Mr Ranck from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
spoke .1 good word for newspaper rooms. 
They are used by traveling men, who often 
come to the library to use the papers from 
their own towns. Newspapers can be used, 
and are being used, in a reference way in 
a good many of our libraries. Business 
and professional men who are looking for 
the sort of thing they can only find in the 
newspapers come to the library and refer 
to them. In this way they serve a good, 
useful purpose. 

Mr Porter gave a brief outline of the 
open shelves experience of the Cincinnati 
public library. Everything, with the ex- 
ception of the art room, was open to the 
public. The main building and the branch 
libraries follow this plan. Some books, It 
is true, are missed, and this is especially 
true when a branch library is first opened. 
But few books are lost in proportion to the 
good obtained through open shelves. The 
plan of building libraries In Cincinnati is 
similar to that followed by Mr Dawley. 

After rather an interesting discussion of 
fiction in the library, the election of officers 
took place, resulting as follows: President, 
W. T. Porter, Cincinnati; secretary, Thos. 
L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Large Library session 

Friday, June 26, 19C8, 9.30 A. M. 

Miss VAN VALKENBURGH (Chair- 
man): In working with the list of sub- 
ject headings some of the library people 
became aware that the relations between 
reference librarians and catalogers were 
not as close as seemed desirable. In fact 
we found out that there were places where 



the reference librarians did not entirely 
approve of our methods. So it seemed to 
us desirable that we should have a meeting 
where we could get the reference librarians 
and the catalogers together and talk 
things over and see if we could not come 
to a little better accord; at any rate, ex- 
plain our difficulties, if there were any 
difficulties, and see what seemed to be the 
conditions existing. We have been very 
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fortunate in being able to get Mr Keogb, 
the referonce librarian of Yale university, 
to speak to us on 



CATALOGS AND CATALOGERS 

It is the business of the reference li- 
brarian to give trained, interested, and 
effectual help to readers. However ade- 
quate his own resources, he must con- 
stantly depend upon other departments of 
the library for the proper provision, ar- 
rangement, and record of material. For 
successful work he needs a suitable collec- 
tion of books, convenient of access, care- 
fully classified, and exhaustively cataloged. 
With the provision of books the cataloger 
has little to do; convenience of access to 
them is often beyond his control; for the 
critical classification of the books, and for 
the thoroughness of his records, the cata- 
loger is chiefly responsible. The reference 
librarian's use of the classification and of 
the catalog is the most searching part of 
their efficiency. Moreover, bis judgment 
is that of the public, whose eyes and hands 
he is. 

The first and greatest duty of the cata- 
loger is to classify his books. For minute 
classification there is no substitute. The 
reference librarian, like the public, prefers 
an examination of the shelves to an ex- 
amination of any catalog. The classifica- 
tion should be critical, not mechanical; 
the result of careful judgment and selec- 
tion, and not the outcome of the centi- 
meter rule and the chances of the 
alphabet. The classification should, for 
instance, have a strict regard for the 
relative value of books. The assistance 
of the expert is fruitless if the book 
he recommends is shelved with super- 
seded books without emphasizing its dis- 
tinction. Every large library should have 
a select collection of the best books in 
every subject, a collection constantly added 
to, constantly weeded, and accessible with- 
out formality. Such a collection would re- 
lieve the reference librarian from many 
questions as to the "best book," and would 



free him for more intensive or more 
personal service. 

The reference desk is like the bureau of 
information at a railway station. The 
traveler does not, as a rule, consult the 
railway guide for himself; he lacks time, 
or skill, or both. He prefers to ask the 
reference clerk, who not only answers his 
specific question, but often gives additional 
information of value. For the hourly 
movements of trains, and for other details 
of a route, the railway clerk requires a 
time-table of his road; so the reference 
librarian requires a catalog of his library, 
for the details of each subject, and for the 
quick finding of any particular book. It 
was said by Carlyle that the worst catalog 
that was ever drawn up is better than no 
catalog at all. Even a good catalog, how- 
ever, is but a means to an end, and is of 
little importance in itself. It stands in the 
same relation to a library as an index 
stands to a book. Its usefulness, like that 
of a time-table or a book-index, is in pro- 
portion to its simplicity and its complete- 
ness. 

The catalog should be simple. It is 
designed to answer certain questions, and 
the best catalog answers these questions 
with the least trouble to the user. It 
should be a labor-saving and not a trouble- 
making device. It should reveal and not 
repel. Theoretical considerations should 
therefore always give way to facility of 
use. The headings and references should 
be as consistent as common sense will al- 
low. Minute classification may require a 
complex notation, but special effort should 
be made to keep the notation as short and 
as plain as possible. Readers should be 
provided with a printed guide to the cata- 
log, outlining its plan, and giving exam- 
ples from different fields. When the 
cataloger has done his best, the reference 
librarian will still have to placate per- 
plexed and disappointed users of the cata- 
log. 

The catalog should be complete as well 
as simple. It should give different meth- 
ods of approach to the books, and should 
therefore be in as many different forms 
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as possible. An author catalog is a prime 
necessity as an index to the classified 
shelves. A classified catalog is incom- 
plete without an alphabetical subject-in- 
dex. A dictionary catalog requires its 
complement, a classified shelflist open to 
the public as freely as the dictionary cata- 
log itself. With printed cards such com- 
plementary catalogs can be made easily 
and cheaply. Reading lists of the books 
in the select collection, and of other works 
of importance, should be printed or other- 
wise duplicated, and should have concise, 
lucid, descriptive annotations. Besides 
being complete in its methods of approach, 
the catalog should be a complete index to 
the contents of the library. Mr Vinton 
once said that our great libraries are the 
cemeteries of learning, the cities of buried 
knowledge. It is for the cataloger to 
make the dry bones live, to uncover the 
buried highways and byways. The ideal 
catalog would give under each head a com- 
plete list of what the library had on that 
subject, without regard to the method 
of publication. It would list not only sep- 
arate monographs, but also essays, articles 
in magazines, and similar hidden material. 
While analytical work is beyond the 
means of any library, and beyond the abil- 
ity of any single cataloger, it is not 
beyond the means of libraries as a whole 
and of the cataloging profession. Much 
cooperative work has been done in this 
field, but more remains. Every cataloger 
should feel it a duty to take an active part 
in cooperative efforts; at least he should 
see that all such efforts are encouraged, 
and that all published work of this nature 
is purchased. He should consider indexes 
like Poole and the Cumulative, and 
catalogs like the Peabody and the Boston 
athenaeum, to be parts of his own catalog, 
and he should give them an equally prom- 
inent place. He should bring the bibli- 
ographies and the reading lists of other 
libraries out of the catalog room, and after 
adding the call-marks of his own library, 
shelve them for daily public reference. 
The catalog should, finally, be complete 
to date. All cataloging should of course 



be done as promptly as possible, but 
special effort should be made to list the 
most recent accessions. 

In all this cataloging work the reference 
librarian can be of the greatest help. In 
the classification of books, in the choice 
of books for the select library, in the 
compilation or annotation of reading lists, 
he can use his own store of knowledge or 
draw upon that of experts as he meets 
them in his daily work. His knowledge 
of the ways of readers specially fits him 
for the suggestion or choice of new sub- 
ject headings and for the revision of old 
ones. It is of vital importance to the suc- 
cess of the library that the reference li- 
brarian and the cataloger should work in 
harmony. This harmony is attained by 
appointing department heads with an eye 
to human qualities as well as to technical 
fitness; by encouraging staff meetings 
with opportunities for informal discussion; 
by making the work of these officers and 
their assistants interchangeable by a sys- 
tem of substitution; by giving to assistants 
of special knowledge complete charge of 
certain departments, for both reference 
and cataloging purposes, instead of divid- 
ing the work by technical detail. By these 
and similar means each would understand 
the other's needs and point of view, and 
the resulting sense of mutual obligation 
would develop a unison of movement that 
would benefit the whole library. 

Mr CARL B. RODEN then read a paper 
entitled 

THOUGHTS ON REFERENCE LIBRA- 
RIANS, BY A CATALOGER 

Of all the branches of library adminis- 
tration the two which should be most 
closely bound together are, unquestionably, 
the catalogers and the reference librarian, 
and under the latter term I mean to in- 
clude all those whose duty it is to bring 
together the reader and the book, whether 
this happens to be in the reference de- 
partment or in the delivery room. When- 
ever this perfect union does not exist, the 
reason, it seems to me, must first of all be 
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sought in the dissimilarity of method in 
these coordinate arms of the service; 
never, surely, in a fundamental difference 
of purpose. By which I mean this: Here, 
on the one hand, generally below stairs, 
away from the public and invested with 
that holy calm which alone is conducive to 
good cataloging, sits the cataloger — a- 
cataloging. His only purpose and function 
is to make easier and clearer the path be- 
tween the reader and the book. If it were 
conceivable that the books themselves 
might be arranged on the shelves in such 
a way that they could be found in three 
or more places at once, i. e., under author, 
title and subjects, that very moment 
would see the end of the cataloger. But 
hitherto that has not been considered feas- 
ible and so the cataloger is called upon to 
supply the key which shall unlock the 
barrier, and this he proceeds to do in a 
very crude and human way by preparing 
a library tool called a catalog, a device 
which both from the patron's and the 
librarian's standpoint, divergent though 
they be, grows more formidable in direct 
ratio to its physical magnitude. There are 
various forms of this implement, but the 
champions of each unite upon the one vital 
purpose of the catalog, namely, that of 
facilitating the contact of the seeker with 
that which he seeks in the resources of the 
library. Now, 1 suppose it will be con- 
ceded, as an elementary proposition, that 
the most obvious way to make a catalog 
of a collection of books, whether that 
catalog be on cards, in book form or on an 
endless sheet, would be to reproduce, as 
compactly as possible, but very faithfully, 
the title-page of each book, omitting 
nothing, changing nothing, adding nothing 
except possibly some little extraneous 
matter designed to convey an idea of the 
book's physical proportions and properties, 
— what we term, in the shop-talk of the 
craft, the collation. In other words, next to 
examining the book itself, a photographi- 
cally exact reproduction of the title-page, 
with collation added, would be the most 
satisfactory expedient for the reader, and 
would also be the simplest way of catalog- 



ing. Some of us are getting down to that 
(or up to that) with our minutely accu- 
rate and full entries and our painfully 
wrought out notes, and it occurs to me that 
the photographic art may yet be employed 
with advantage in cataloging. If, as has 
been calculated, it costs 35c to catalog a 
book, it might even be resorted to as a 
measure of economy; certainly it would 
solve most beautifully the serious problem 
of manifolding entries. But this is by the 
way. Meanwhile cataloging practice hovers 
somewhere between the bald, bare, cold- 
blooded short-title entry, and the full, un- 
abridged copy of titles faithfully repro- 
ducing the author's own characterization 
cf his work on his title-page. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: 
Out of the necessity of putting something 
else in the place of the book — between the 
book and the reader — something which is 
subject to certain very definite limitations, 
as to space and cost, for example; out of 
the need of choosing what may and what 
may not be essential in the preparation of 
this makeshift (and the finest catalog in 
the world will always remain a makeshift) ; 
out of the problem of attempting to fore- 
cast under what caption a given book may 
be expected to be found, out of the multi- 
tude of problems which rise up around the 
cataloger in his daily work, has grown a 
set of practices, crystallized into rules, 
which the cataloger finds absolutely in- 
dispensable to the prosecution of his task, 
and for which he cherishes a degree of 
respect sometimes amounting to reverence 
and not infrequently — especially in his 
youth — congealing into idolatry. 

Now I, for one, am perfectly willing to 
concede that these rules, indispensable as 
they are as a guiding string in a labyrinth, 
arc wholly arbitrary and crudely human 
and man-made: that they are based upon 
no proven principle in nature, and that 
they have not even the sanction of common 
usage running back to times immemorial, 
such as, to cite an august example, lies at 
the base of the great body of the English 
common law. Just how frail and mortal 
they are is aptly shown in the amount of 
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haggling that was required before the new 
A. L. A. rules were finally brought to the 
printing stage, and by the long and dip- 
lomatic negotiations necessary before our 
British colleagues would agree to even a 
portion of the practices which we hold 
sacred. I am firmly convinced that there 
is a psychology of cataloging, certain prin- 
ciples which govern the actions of men in 
their manipulations of things arranged in 
sequence or series. Some day these prin- 
ciples may be discovered. Perhaps Prof 
Munsterberg or some of his able colleagues 
might be tempted to turn their thoughts 
hither for a little while. But at present 
they are still undiscovered, and meanwhile 
all this is by way of saying that the cata- 
loged having to deal with a vast number 
of more or less correlated units which it is 
his duty to coordinate, arrange and render 
compact in order to promote accessibility 
to them, has formulated a body of rules of 
practice, deduced a priori, from probability 
as he has learned it from experience. 

Now the reference librarian, having no 
such problems to deal with has made no 
rules for himself. Like the busy bee that 
he is, he flits from flower to flower, gather- 
ing his store where he may, and never 
stopping to consider the "how" and the 
"why!" Indeed, I should say that it might 
be dangerous even for the reference libra- 
rian to try to do his work by rule:— like 
the physician who has one favorite pre- 
scription which he applies to all ills, or 
the lawyer who would plead "trespass on 
the case" to every grievance. When he 
does work in a groove of this sort he 
greatly stirs the indignation of the cata- 
loger, as I hope to show a little farther on. 
But, having no rules, and being such a 
care-free sprite, what does he, and what 
should he do? 

What he does do is — chafe at all rules. 
When he comes in contact with the cata- 
loged rules, instead of recognizing his 
brother's dire necessities, he carps and 
jibes at him. When he exclaims against 
the place of entry of a particular book 
In the catalog and is told that under the 
rules it must be so, he scoffs at the rules, 



forgetting that it is only by holding fast 
to these that his colleague keeps the ava- 
lanche of books from burying him while 
he is patiently tunneling a pathway 
through them. 

What he should do is, to become abso- 
lutely and thoroughly familiar with the 
cataloger's rules, and, what is equally im- 
portant, with the cataloger's practice. I 
am no stickler for uniformity, nor for the 
constant, unwavering adherence to rules; 
I believe that a great amount of time is 
wasted in attempting to maintain these 
distinctions, with little material advan- 
tage. But if there is anyone who should 
stand up for, and bow down to, and rever- 
ence cataloging rules, it surely is none 
other than the reference librarian, the 
constant user of the catalog and of all 
parts of it, who is called upon to look 
for a multitude of things — names, titles, 
subjects, scattered over a large expanse 
of card trays, yet all amenable to, and 
coordinated by the same rules. The casual 
user, the "public," is far less concerned in 
the inviolable maintenance of the system. 
The man who comes today to look for 
George Eliot and finds her under Cross 
cares not a straw if, a month hence, he 
should look for Clemens only to be re- 
ferred to Twain. 

It is the reference librarian, then, who, 
of all persons, should make it his busi- 
ness to come into closest touch with the 
cataloger. Being the interpreter of the 
catalog, the "exponent of the index," he 
should take heed that he knows thoroughly 
the principles employed in the production 
of that formidable and treacherous thing 
which he must subdue to his uses, and 
when he does not do this; when he ignores 
it, for example, with the sweeping state- 
ment that it can't be depended upon any- 
way — when all the while he knows not how 
to use it — when he loses patience because 
a human contrivance proves to be not 
infallible, when he falls into the groove 
I have mentioned and begins to do his 
work sitting down, administering to every 
want the same prescription: three parts 
encyclopedia, three parts almanac and 
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four parts Poole; when he expects too 
much of the catalog, and, failing to realize 
his expectations, depends upon it, hence- 
forth, too little, then the reference libra- 
rian not only irritates the cataloger, but 
he does a positive injustice to the library 
he assumes to serve. Nothing is more 
exasperating to the enterprising cataloger 
than to spend time and thought on the 
creation of new subjects and to be careful 
that topics of absorbing current Interest 
are adequately and even exhaustively 
brought out, only to find that seekers after 
just that information have been fed, as 
of old, out of that inexhaustible pitcher 
of skim milk, the periodical index. And 
nothing is more unfair to the library which 
buys the books and keeps abreast of the 
times in all its departments, than to have 
questions on all sorts of topics still an- 
swered from the old fogies, the callnum- 
bers of which the reference librarian car- 
ries in his head. That maxim of Georgfc 
Ade's: "Give the people what they think 
they want," seems to be writ large in 
our friends' commonplace book. We have 
all heard how dangerous a thing a little 
knowledge Is, but all of us who are in li- 
braries have learned how far the skilful 
display of a little knowledge will go and 
how easy it is to convince the public that 
what we are giving them is "what they 
think they want." The reference libra- 
rian can make or break the reputation of 
his library. He can (to mix metaphors) 
throw dust In the eyes of the average 
reader by feeding him the husks out of 
the hackneyed sources he keeps within 
reach of his hand, or he can inculcate a 
genuine respect for the library and its 
resources by supplying him with the true 
corn, the latest, the freshest as well as the 
best, like the lawyer and the honest man 
In the epitaph, however, not always one 
and the same. But this latter he accom- 
plishes only by doing two things: First 
by keeping constantly and closely in touch 
with the cataloging department, seeking 
to attain its point of view, since it is the 
fruits of its labors that form the material 
for his — and he can perpetrate no greater 



flattery upon the cataloger than by exploit- 
ing the catalog to the utmost of its ca- 
pacity. Secondly, I Invite the reference 
librarians occasionally to pay us catalog- 
ers a visit in our own quarters. True, we 
may be secluded and sequestered. But 
we are not, as you are sometimes prone 
to assume, like the hermits of old, cut 
off from all worldly knowledge. It is 
with us that the new books make their 
entrance into the library. It is we who 
have to open them, examine them, read 
them, all too often, in order to catalog 
them, until we literally know more about 
more of them than you who are the pur- 
veyors of them. We, again, determine 
the captions under which they are to be 
Inserted in the catalog which you are 
charged with interpreting and vitalizing. 
Can you, indeed, now that you think of it, 
altogether blame us if we sometimes har- 
bor the secret thought that, after all, the 
best reference librarian is he who is also, 
or was once, a cataloger? 

Mr W. W. BISHOP: The concluding 
portion of Mr Roden's remarks exactly fits 
the case. I do not believe that any refer- 
ence work that I have done, and I have 
been doing it for a number of years past, 
although not always technically under the 
title of reference librarian, would have 
ever been half so well done had I not been 
obliged from my entrance into library work 
to do cataloging. My experience as head 
of the catalog department, I think, was the 
only thing that fitted me to be a reference 
librarian. We might for a minute stop to 
consider the history of this peculiar term 
"reference librarian". We have had cata- 
logers ever since we have had libraries, 
and we have also had people to explain 
something of the books to the patrons of 
the library, but of late years there has 
come this peculiar misnomer, a reference 
librarian. I don't know what it means. 
Nobody knows exactly what the office im- 
plies. The reference librarian, in practice, 
Is a sort of Duffer between the people who 
come to the library and the machinery 
they meet there or perhaps, if you may use 
another metaphor, he is a lubricant that 
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makes a thing go smoothly and he gener- 
ally gets ground up in the process as most 
lubricants do. It is not always an easy 
job being between the cog wheels of the 
library machinery. I fear that I cannot do 
anything more than to add my most cordial 
approval to the principle enunciated by 
both speakers that it is vital to the suc- 
cess both of cataloging and of reference 
work that not only the heads but the 
assistants in these two departments should 
be on more than ordinarily good terms. 
If I may be permitted a personal experi- 
ence, the one thing that I felt gave me 
assurance in cataloging at Princeton was 
the fact that Mr Collins, the reference 
librarian, would come up to the catalog de- 
partment, would — to use common parlance 
— sass us if we didn't do things as he 
wanted us to, would tell us where we had 
made blunders in subject headings accord- 
ing to his point of view, would indicate to 
us gaps in the collection, and in general 
occupied the office which in medicine is 
known as correctum (corrector) Now he 
helped us a great deal. He showed us 
how our work was taken not only by him- 
self — he was familiar with the catalog 
rules, he also had been a cataloger — but 
by the people who used the catalogs. He 
knew all the changes that were made be- 
cause we kept him informed; he knew 
whenever we adopted a new rule. We had 
never thought of adopting a new plan in 
subject work — I will not say heading; we 
never thought of adopting a new plan in 
subject heading work without having first 
discussed it with him; we took no steps 
without his knowledge which were changes 
in matters of form or changes in prin- 
ciple to be followed. That brought about, 
I think, the most delightful harmony. At 
all events it made possible the work of a 
very imperfoot machine, for every great 
catalog is an imperfect machine to a pretty 
good extent I want to say also a word 
as to what Mr Roden has remarked about 
the tendency of reference librarians to 
ignore the catalog. Now there are very 
good reasons for that; I think you are all 
familiar with them; you know them per- 



fectly well. The inherent difficulty In a 
great card catalog of turning over cards 
as opposed to the rapidity and ease of 
consulting a printed page is one to which 
we have given altogether too little atten- 
tion in planning our work. I am not going 
to discuss the inherent difficulties of card 
catalog. I am not going to apologize for 
the facility with which we turn to "Whit- 
taker's Almanac," "Statesman's year book," 
"Poole's index," the "Reader's guide to cur- 
rent literature" and so on. Those things 
are because we have to occasionally. We 
are obliged to move along the lines of least 
resistance. We have to do our reference 
work in very short time, particularly when 
we take it at the end of a telephone wire. 
If senator so-and-so calls up to the Library 
of Congress and wants some information 
and wants it right back when he is holding 
the telephone — which not infrequently hap- 
pens — I make for the nearest almanac or 
the nearest statistical information; I don't 
have time to go way over to the card 
catalog and hunt out and find out, turn 
over a half-a-dozen titles, send up and get 
the book and get it down, for by that time 
there is nobody at the other end of the 
wire. I think we may be excused for an 
occasional neglect This neglect, however, 
should not be intentional on our part I 
endorse every word of what Mr Roden has 
said as to the occasional failure of the 
reference librarian to bring out the full 
content of the library's resources on other 
subjects by ignoring the excellent analytic- 
al and other work which the card catalog 
contains. It seems to me that these two 
departments of all others must work in 
harmony and must have that hand-to-hand 
and heart-to-heart freedom in criticising 
which true friends do not hesitate to ex- 
ercise. 

Mr WILLARD AUSTEN (Ithaca, N. Y.): 
Madam Chairman, I just want to say in 
connection with Mr Roden's paper — to 
which I listened with so much interest be- 
cause I thoroughly agree with him — that 
the two persons about any library that 
have to spar back and forth and that have 
to keep the library up to the high-water 
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mark of excellence, are the> reference libra- 
rian and the cataloger. To one point 
which he brought out 1 wanted to say 
amen, and that is, that it is not necessary 
to be always consistent. I think one of 
the difficulties that reference librarians 
have with the catalogers, if the catalogers 
want to be consistent always, is on that 
very point They often will acknowledge 
that there is a better way of doing the 
thing but they haven't been doing that way 
up to that time and, therefore, they do not 
want to make the change. To me it seems 
the best thing, when you find a better way, 
to begin to do it right off, no matter if 
you cannot go and remodel your whole 
catalog. I am not speaking now about 
unessential details but I am speaking 
about general principles that are found to 
be faulty in the use of the catalog. The 
reference librarian, as all of you know who 
undertake to do that work, Is thrown per- 
haps on his resources more than any other 
person about the library. He cannot work 
by rule. He must work In accordance with 
the case in hand and, therefore, he must 
use everything he can command at a 
moment's notice. Therefore it is not only 
the catalog but all the other records of 
the library. I am not going to anticipate 
one of the papers that is to come before 
you tonight, but merely emphasize in ad- 
vance that the other records of the library 
are just as essential — perhaps not just as 
essential because we do not use them as 
often — but the other records of the library 
are things that the reference librarian 
should also give regard to. There are many 
things being done in accession records and 
shelf records and in the other divisions 
of the library that worry and delay the 
work of the librarian, though not to so 
large an extent as does the catalog. And 
I rejoice more than anything else that we 
are getting to the point when we realize 
that the reference librarian is in a position 
to know the weaknesses of the various 
library records and that the other depart- 
ments of the library are calling the refer- 
ence library into consultation on all of 
those difficult Questions. 



Miss McLONEY (Des Moines, la.) : There 
would seem to be no room for difference 
of opinion as to the necessity of the har- 
monious working of a reference depart- 
ment and the catalog department, and it 
certainly is true that as the catalog de- 
partment is strengthened the reference 
work is strengthened, and there is the 
greatest necessity that these two depart- 
ments should work together and should 
realize the importance of the relationship 
between them. I am thoroughly in accord 
with one point that Mr Bishop spoke of, 
that suggests the thought that there should 
always be in reference work a distinction 
made between real research work which 
it is desired should be exhaustive and the 
work that is simply to serve not neces- 
sarily a temporary purpose but that must 
be done, as he says, at the end of the 
telephone wire. Of course then it is per- 
fectly legitimate and indeed essential in 
many cases to refer to the encyclopedia or 
to the nearest source of information, but 
it does not follow that that sort of ref- 
erence work is in the best sense reference 
work, and the reference librarian must 
of course be able to levy upon the re- 
sources of the whole library and for that 
reason the better the catalog the better 
will be in many respects the reference 
work, although the reference librarian 
must know how to use other material not 
found in the catalog. It certainly is true 
that the reference librarian can, as one 
of the papers suggested, make or break 
the reputation of the library. And the 
catalogers, I suspect, sometimes feel that 
they do not get their full share of 
credit and full share of public atten- 
tion and possibly not official attention 
and respect from those who are directly 
looking after the library. And so I think 
it is important that this discussion will 
emphasize the essential relation between 
these two departments. 

Mr J. C. M. HANSON (Washington, D. 
C.) : There are one or two points in Mr 
Roden's paper that I should like to em- 
phasize, and I shall have to ask pardon it 
my remarks tend to favor the cataloger on 
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that accouDt. Last summer I had occa- 
sion to visit some of the chief libraries of 
Europe and I noticed there that it was 
rather common to have the reference li- 
brarian serve one year in the reading 
room and then the next year switch over 
to the catalog division and then have the 
cataloger serve a year in the reading 
room — sort of rotation in office. Now 
there is much to be said in favor of such 
an arrangement. I hardly think it Is fair 
that the cataloger, who, we understand, 
is constantly preparing these pitfalls into 
which the public, the dear public, are fall- 
ing, should not be given an opportunity to 
study at close range these pitfalls, in order 
that some means might be found whereby 
they could be smoothed over or avoided. 
Then again I think it is perfectly proper 
that the cataloger, if there is anything of 
value about the catalog, anything that 
gives assistance to the public, the cata- 
loger should be given an opportunity to 
get some of the credit for that. And 
how is the cataloger to get the credit 
unless he is brought into contact with 
the person benefitted, the public? I 
also know that at times the reference 
work has suffered woefully because the 
assistant has lacked even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of cataloging and 
cataloging records. I think in that case 
a year's service in the catalog division 
would be entirely in place. What I am 
trying to bring out is this: while I do not 
think it is fair that the cataloger should 
always be an anonymous somebody or 
something way back of the scene some- 
where, sort of a scapegoat for everything 
that goes wrong in the cataloging and the 
search for books — it is very common, at 
times, to blame the cataloger whenever 
a book is not found either because it does 
not exist or because it has been surrep- 
titiously removed or carelessly removed. 
Now if the person in charge of the ref- 
erence work has actually served in catalog- 
ing, has that intimate knowledge of cata- 
loging and cataloging records — and I 
mean by intimate knowledge of cataloging 
and cataloging records of course not only 



the catalogs but the records compiled In 
connection with the classification, if he 
or she has that intimate knowledge there 
will always be more tolerance shown to- 
wards the imperfections and shortcomings 
and limitations that are inseparable from 
any cataloger. I remember Mr Whitney, of 
the Boston public iibrary, once saying that 
in every library there will be more or less 
dust no matter how cleanly it is kept 
In the same way there will be in every 
catalog a certain amount of dust. And by 
"dust" he referred to these limitations and 
shortcomings of which I have spoken and 
which are inseparable from any catalog. 
You cannot expect the public to be tolerant 
towards any limitations of the cataloger 
but the reference librarian certainly should 
be. Now I rather think that in our large 
libraries, especially in our large libraries, 
it would be a great advantage if some 
arrangement could be provided by which 
there would be a closer connection with 
certain lines of work along different sub- 
jects, different classes or sections. I be- 
lieve that a combination of the cataloging 
and of the classification and of reference 
work and of recommendation of books, 
along certain lines, in certain classes, 
would give better results in the end and 
certainly provide a fairer arrangement 
to all concerned. 

Miss M. W. FREEMAN (Louisville, Ky.): 
As one of the "care-free sprites" to whom 
Mr Roden referred, who attempt to in- 
terpret the card catalog to the public, I 
was very much interested in his human 
point of view in regard to the card catalog 
and to the relations which should exist 
between the cataloger and the reference 
librarian. I sometimes fear that in our 
large libraries the chief difficulty lies in the 
too rigid lines which are drawn between 
the different departments. Perhaps we are 
apt sometimes to overlook the fact that 
one object of our work is to serve the 
public as quickly, expeditiously and suc- 
cessfully as possible and that to that point 
we ought all to cooperate. If we could get 
together frequently for informal discussions 
for various points — Miss Mann was telling 
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me of the way they do that In the Pitts- 
burg library — of informal discussion be- 
tween the heads of the circulating depart- 
ment, of the reference department and the 
catalog department in regard to the classi- 
fication of books, in regard to subject head- 
ings, and so on, and it need not be a for- 
mal matter, but it would solve very many 
of our problems of division and separation 
and lack of understanding. In regard to 
the classification, for instance, I think the 
cataloger as a rule would wish to classify 
Poole sets carefully in the various depart- 
ments to which the magazines in question 
refer. The reference librarian, on the 
other hand, judging from my own experi- 
ence, likes to have Poole sets in alphabetic 
arrangement, not only for her own con- 
venience in using them with the indexes, 
but for the convenience of her public. We 
try to train the high school students to 
use the bound magazines for themselves 
and if we can have them in alphabetic 
arrangement they can very much more 
easily learn to use them. That would be 
one of the points of simplification which 
comes about where there is consultation 
between the cataloger and the reference 
librarian. Then in the matter of subject 
headings it is sometimes wise in the public 
library at least where the reference li- 
brarian has the opportunity to study the 
psych ology of the public mind while the 
cataloger is studying the psychology of the 
catalog, and combining those two things 
we find that the psychology of the public 
mind requires great simplicity of the cata- 
log, and it seems to me sometimes that we 
could use simpler subject headings than 
those suggested by the Library of Congress. 
I w?.s much interested in the method which 
Miss Guthrie, who does such magnificent 
work for us in editing the "Reader's 
guide to periodical literature," has used 
in selecting of the subject headings. She 
goes about the office and asks the different 
members of the staff under what heading 
they would look if they were looking for 
a magazine article on a certain subject or 
if they were looking for a certain magazine 



article and had to find it by heading, under 
what subject they would be likely to look, 
and she gets the consensus of opinion from 
the various members of the staff and then 
uses her own judgment in the end. For 
instance, instead of using "Telegraphy, 
wireless," she found that the psychology 
of the public mind, so far as she could get 
at it, was in favor of "Wireless tele- 
graphy:" people were more apt to look 
under "Wireless telegraphy." Instead of 
looking under the "Eastern question" 
magazine readers at least are apt to look 
under "Far East," that being the form 
under which we are used to looking for 
material on that subject. Then in regard 
to the forms of names, also Miss Mann of 
Pittsburg tells me that their one rule in 
the catalog department in Pittsburg is that 
things should be put under the best known 
form. I feel very strongly if we could get 
together in that way, the reference libra- 
rian and the cataloger, and discuss those 
forms of catalog usage which would mean 
most to the public whom we are trying to 
help, that it would be a great advantage to 
us. The two words "simplification" and "co- 
operation" would seem to me to sum up 
the situation. 

Mr HANSON: May I ask Miss Freeman 
if she places "Eastern question" under 
"Far East" does she place the original 
Russian-Turkish embroglio under "Balkan 
question"? 

Miss FREEMAN: Mr Hanson, I haven't 
thought that out in detail. I am just tak- 
ing one of the headings which Miss Guthrie 
mentioned to me as we were talking over 
the matter of subject headings, as a sim- 
plified heading which she found for her 
purposes meant more to people than 
"Eastern question" would. 

Mr HANSON: Yes. That is, the Japan- 
ese and Chinese relations to the Eastern 
question would come under "Far eastern 
question"? 

Miss FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr HANSON: You would have nothing 
under "Eastern question" except a refer- 
ence perhaps"? 

Miss FREEMAN: I should not say that 
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necessarily. I should think that If we have 
to use "Eastern question" and found the 
heading "Far East" more available for 
some of oar material, we would have to use 
a cross reference there and say "see al- 
so the Far East." I am afraid the "see also" 
wouldn't mean much to people but I should 
think that would be a matter we would 
have to use if we were going to put a part 
of our material where it would be more 
readily useful to the public. 

Mr HANSON: The example brought up 
by Miss Freeman illustrates very well the 
difference between the subject headings of 
a large scholarly library and the smaller 
library of a popular character. 

The specialist who studies the Eastern 
question is sure to prefer an arrangement 
whereby he can find as much as possible 
of his material in one place. Accordingly, 
we arrange in the Library of Congress as 
follows: 

1 Eastern question for all general 
works. 

2 Eastern question (Balkan) for the re- 
lations, mainly of the Turks and Russians 
on the Balkan peninsula. 

3 Eastern question (Central Asia) for 
the relations, mainly of the British and 
Russians in Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Persia, Thibet and the Indian frontiers. 

4 Eastern question (Far East) for the 
books on China and Japan in their rela- 
tions to the western nations and the rela- 
tions of the latter to one another in the 
Far East. 

I can readily see, however, that for a 
popular library, a separation of this litera- 
ture under heading such as Far East, Bal- 
kan question, etc. may prove more serv- 
iceable. 

Mr AUSTEN: May I ask Mr Hanson 
a question? One of the things that has 
come out is the unconscious, you might 
say, contrast between catalog headings and 
index headings. The word "index" head- 
ing has not been used but that is really 
the word that we would apply to the head- 
ings as they are used by the Wilson pub- 
lishing company, and those of us who co- 
operate in "Poole's index," and one of the 



things that came over me again and again 
and again is whether it wasn't possible for 
us, even in our scholarly catalog, to use 
more index headings and less roundabout 
catalog headings. That must be an ever 
present consideration with Mr Hanson. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you think that 
when a subject heading ceases to be round- 
about it becomes an index heading? 

Mr AUSTEN: I should not necessarily. 
But the index heading is tne short cut to 
what we often put in another form and it 
is not the form that the average mind ap- 
proaches first. In other words, our readers, 
as you all know, will find their way 
through the indexes much more readily 
than through the catalog. Index headings 
are much easier for them to get than 
the catalog headings. That is common ob- 
servation, I think, and it suggests if it is 
not due to the fact that the index headings 
are more direct and more in the way in 
which people approach those subjects. 
Mr HANSON: I do not liKe to take the 
floor again, but Mr Austen asked me a 
direct question in regard to the distinction 
between the alphabetic-classed headings 
and the strict dictionary index headings. 
Now for some years I have noticed that 
in the very largest libraries there has 
been a tendency towards the alphabetic 
classed— I wouldn't say the classed but 
there has been a sort of meeting point be- 
tween the dictionary catalog and the 
alphabetic catalog. The tendency has been 
to bring headings together by inversion, 
placing, for instance under the noun a 
qualifying adjective, thus bringing together 
quite a number of related headings. I 
know that the undergraduate in a college 
will naturally look towards the index head- 
ing- 
Mr AUSTEN: The professor as well. 
Mr HANSON: That has not been my 
experience, although I have had a great 
deal of work in the university libraries. 
I think if it is pointed out to the professor 
that the related subjects are brought to- 
gether, that is the thing he wants. Time 
and again we have complaint that our 
classed catalog is not open to the public 
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yet except in certain sections. The special- 
ist, the professor, the more he can get to- 
gether of a particular subject the better 
satisfied he is. If we can do that by this 
inversion of headings and by reference I 
think it is proper enough. The Harvard 
catalog is arranged on that principle; the 
different subject catalogs which I exam- 
ined abroad were arranged on that prin- 
ciple. I am sorry that the admirable 
subject index which Mr Fortescue has pre- 
pared for the British museum, while ar- 
ranged under the alphabetic subject it 
does not refer to the class inclusive sub- 
ject under which this heading is placed. 
For instance, I think he has "Free trade 
and protection" under "Tariff," but there 
is no reference, as I recall it, to "Pro- 
tection." I remember long ago when I 
was a freshman and for the first time tried 
to use a college catalog, I wanted to find 
a grammar. Naturally I looked under 
"Grammar." 

If a student is looking for a book under 
"Pronunciation of English language" he 
Is going to look under "Pronunciation." 
That may be the best form in a popular 
library, but for a library that is intended 
for specialists I rather incline to the other. 
And I cannot say that if you put in a "see" 
reference and refer to another heading 
that the person is unable to refer to find 
the "see" reference. I remember as a 
freshman we had to dig into a catalog and 
find out for ourselves, and if there was one 
there who did not understand it, the other 
one said "You have got to go over to that 
"see" reference and find what you want," 
and gradually we learned to use the ref- 
erences very well. 

Miss MANN: In Pittsburg we take care 
of the difficulties of specialists by making 
a special catalog for that class of readers. 
We have a dictionary catalog which is 
complete and also includes these books in 
the technology department, but we also 
make a classified card catalog of the 
technology department and the men who 
come to investigate the books in tech- 
nology use the classified catalog more than 
they do the dictionary. 



The CHAIRMAN: We will now hear 
the report of the nominating committee, 
the officers of the Section for the next 
year. 

Mr RODEN: The nominating committee 
reports the following: for chairman of 
the Section, Miss Alice B. Kroeger, libra- 
rian of the Drexel Institute library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; for secretary, Miss Laura 
Smith, chief cataloger of the Cincinnati 
public library. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
nominations. All in favor of these candi- 
dates will please say aye. Unanimously 
carried. 

SECOND SESSION 
Small Libraries session 

The meeting was called to order Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1908, at 8.30 P. M. by the 
chairman, Agnes M. "Van Valkenburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN: When we find two 
great institutions working for the same 
end it always seems very desirable if pos- 
sible to obtain cooperation between the two 
and with that in view we have asked Miss 
ALICE S. TYLER of the Iowa state library 
commission to speak to us tonight about 
what the commission will do for the small 
library in the line of the catalog. 

THE LIBRARY COMMISSION, THE 

SMALL LIBRARY AND THE 

CARD CATALOG 

I take it that the topic assigned to me 
for discussion is simply another way of 
presenting for consideration the question 
of the value and relation of the card cata- 
log to the very small library. 

Possibly this discussion might well be 
closed before making a beginning, by say- 
ing that the very small library can do quite 
well without a catalog. But first we must 
understand what is meant by the very 
small library; and I will arbitrarily, for 
the purposes of this paper, state that a 
library of 2000 volumes and under is in 
my mind when the term "very small 
library" is used. This means one librarian, 
who is the many sided, many handed func- 
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tlonary who attends to all the activities of 
the library and makes all the records, with 
the exception of such aid as is rendered by 
the library commission of the state. 

Inasmuch, however, as we cannot dog- 
matize on topics such as this, which are 
many sided, the following points should be 
considered: 

1 With free access to the shelves, does 
the public really use a card catalog in the 
small library, or is not the classification 
arrangement in such an open shelf library 
in a sense its own index? 

2 With an intelligent librarian, what is 
the smallest collection of books that it 
would seem necessary to catalog in order 
to make it effective for use with the public? 

3 If a catalog is made, how fully should 
the books be analyzed on the subject side? 

4 How full should the entry be made as 
to author, title and imprint? 

B Who will use the catalog after it is 
made? Is it for librarian or public? 

6 Relative to other lines of work, is a 
library commission justified in spending 
the time necessary to make a dictionary 
catalog for a small library? 

7 How is the catalog to be kept up when 
new books are added if the librarian is un- 
skilled, and is a library with a total annual 
income not exceeding $1,000 likely to have 
a skilled librarian? 

I am well aware that to propound a long 
series of questions is much easier than to 
answer them, but in this way I hope to 
suggest a train of thought and stimulate 
discussion, which after all is the real pur- 
pose of this paper. 

In Miss Crawford's very able paper in 
the June number of "Public Libraries" on 
"Some essentials of cooperative catalog- 
ing," we find the following statement: "The 
public rarely learns how to use a book to 
its full effectiveness, and does not use a 
card catalog often enough to remember 
from one time to the next that 'diction- 
ary' arrangement means from two to five 
alphabets for the same word, or to recall 
that the President's messages are entered 
under United States, instead of under Presi- 
dents; or that Newman comes after New 



York. He has a reprehensible habit ot 
reading newspapers and magazines, and 
somehow cannot understand why a library 
should take so much trouble to twist things 
about and to hide the everyday newspaper 
name under some outlandishly foreign or 
pedantic or technical word. He cannot 
understand why books should require a 
different lingo than life — his life." 

The above in a concise manner suggests 
this thought — that the cataloger must be 
able in season and out of season, no mat- 
ter what her personal tastes, or her 
scholarly attainments may be, to retain the 
mental attitude of the average user of a 
public library. In a large city library 
there is, because of the location in a center 
of population, much use made of the 
library by the scholar and investigator, and 
consequently the simplicity of the catalog 
may not be so necessary; but the small 
library that first of all must initiate the 
patrons into the mystery and use of even 
the simplest sort of card record, must 
touch the people's mentality at a point 
where a response may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

After several years' observation of many 
small struggling libraries, and a personal 
acquaintance with scores of librarians of 
small libraries, from many of whom I 
have learned much of the spirit of intel- 
ligent and helpful service, I am inclined 
to give at least an opinion on some of the 
questions propounded above with the hope 
that you will disagree with some of them, 
at least to the point of discussing them. 
With free access to the books and the 
shelf arrangement by the decimal classi- 
fication I am confident the small library 
can serve the people adequately and well, 
with an author catalog, a title list of 
fictirn ,and of course a shelflist on cards, 
if by some means the librarian is able to 
give the library an atmosphere of wel- 
come and knows her books. It does not 
seem to me essential, with a library of say 
under 2,000 volumes, that a dictionary 
catalog be made, when there are so many 
other things much more vital that take 
every moment of the librarian's time. A 
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personal appearance with that number of 
books is possible, if the librarian has 
grown iip with the collection and sees each 
relume added to the collection. 

If, however, a card catalog is made, it 
would certainly seem evident that the 
first need would be by this means, to re- 
veal the obscure chapters and parts of 
books which the classification and shelf 
arrangement has not brought out, and for 
that reason, I would say that the subject 
analytic would really be the most impor- 
tant sort of cataloging the small library 
could have. As to the fullness of entry on 
the catalog card, it is generally recog- 
nized that in the small library it is un- 
necessary to make search for the full 
name of author, that the title may wisely 
be abridged, and that the elaborate im- 
print information is entirely unnecessary, 
my own opinion being that the publisher 
and date might possibly be retained, and 
the number of volumes, if more than one. 

Now, as to who will use the catalog after 
it is made for the small library? Will the 
public really use it, or will the person who 
seeks specific information either browse 
among the books or else go to the libra- 
rian? I am inclined to think for the ma- 
jority of persons it will be one of these 
two things, and that seldom will they go 
from their own initiative to the card cata- 
log. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
catalog for the small library is primarily 
for the librarian herself to quickly reveal 
the resources of the library in her work 
with the public, and it is for this reason 
that I make the plea for the analytic sub- 
ject cataloging. 

Now, as to the relation of a library com- 



mission to this topic, would say that it 
becomes vital just at the point where the 
question is raised as to whether a commis- 
sion is justified in spending the time neces- 
sary to make a dictionary catalog for the 
small library when the new fields are 
waiting for aid in making a beginning, and 
the new libraries are to be supplied with 
the fundamental records, i. e. accession, 
classification, shelflist, and loan system. 
The further question as to the commis- 
sion's duty in keeping up this catalog 
from year to year as new books are added, 
is also a vital one, as the duties of the 
library commission grow. The Summer 
school is a partial solution of this ques- 
tion, as the unskilled librarian of the 
small library is expected to acquire 
through the Summer school, at least suf- 
ficient facility to work with the organizer 
and thus be able to do the necessary work 
afterward when new books arrive. Al- 
ways and emphatically we must remind 
ourselves that no plan for records or cata- 
log should be introduced into a small li- 
brary that will be an impossibility for the 
local librarian to continue, or that will be- 
come a burden in the future. 

Discrimination between the means and 
the end must enter into the discussion ot 
this question to a large degree. The 
broad view which catalogers are taking 
of the scope of their work in recent years, 
makes it evident that the catalog is recog- 
nized as a means that must be effective 
and practical in order to ensure definite 
and helpful aid to the reader, and surely 
in the small library it is especially impor- 
tant that this means should be simple and 
flexible. 
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Fifteen years ago the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library opened a children's room from 
which books were circulated. Previous to 



